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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


June  2002  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  2002,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2627- MT  Danny  Lee,  P.  O.  Box  2571,  Lakeland,  Florida  33806 

(Spain  & Spanish  Colonial  Mints,  Ancient  Greek  & Roman) 

2628- MT  Leon  Geller,  6618  Lynford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19149 

(Minors  & Crowns  in  all  Metals,  Bullion) 

2629- MT  Jeffrey  L.  Humerick,  3305  Woodbury  Ct.,  St.  Augustine,  FL  32086 

(England  & British  Commonwealth,  Colonial) 

2630  Jurgeb  Dumofif,  Rostovskaja  4 W.  S.,  Vladikavkaz  362027  Russia 

(Canada,  USA,  ex-USSR  World  Coins) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


BOESHAAR,  David  F. 

$50.00 

HIGEL,  Thomas 

$10.00 

MAIER,  Mike 

$10.00 

MULLAN,  Bill 

$40.00 

Cash  General  Operating  Fund 

Cash  General  Operating  Fund 

Cash  General  Operating  Fund 

Cash  General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
From  the  William  E.  Benson  Estate 


UB30.DouJ:1984:SB/l 

DOUGLAS,  JAMES 

2(fh  Century  Scottish  Banknotes.  Vol.  1.  Bank  of  Scotland,  The 
British  Linen  Bank,  The  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  Limited. 

Pub.  1984,  170pp,  illus. 

UF70.ComVT967:CBR 
COMAN,  V. 

Catalogue  of  the  Banknotes  of  Roumania 
Pub.  1967,  43pp,  illus. 
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UA45.LakK:  1972:1PM 

LAKE,  KENNETH  R. 

Investing  in  Paper  Money 
Pub.  1972,  158pp,  not  illus. 

UN40.MaoK:  1 972:PCPRC 
MAO,  KING-ON 

History  of  paper  currency  as  issued  by  the  Peoples  Republic  of  C 'Inna 
from  1921-1965 
Pub.  1972,  295pp,  illus. 

WA30.HaiW:  196LMPP 

HAINES,  WALTER  W. 

Money,  prices,  and  policy 
Pub.  1961,  780pp,  not  illus. 

VA30.NCBN:  1910:NBUS 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
National  Banks  of  the  United  States 
Pub.  1910,  25 1 pp,  not  illus. 

UB30.  YouD:  1972:GCI 
YOUNG,  DEREK 

Guide  to  the  currency  of  Ireland.  Legal  tender  notes  1928-1972 
Pub.  1972,  88pp,  illus. 

AA40.AngN:1929:SM 

ANEGELL,  NORMAN 

The  story  of  money 
Pub.  1929,  41  lpp,  illus. 

AA40.GroA:  1958:HM 
GROOM,  ARTHUR 

This  is  the  history  of  money 
Pub.  1958,  1 25pp,  w/plates 

II.  I have  always  been  impressed  with  Gerald  Easton’s  research  into  coins  struck 
during  his  birth  year.  His  friend,  William  McIntyre,  produced  a posthumous  revision 
after  the  former’s  death,  and  it  is  now  a part  of  the  NI  Library.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  additional  study  by  those  who  collect 
their  birth  year  coinage.  In  memory  of  Gerald  Easton  I asked  William  McIntyre  to 
write  an  obituary  for  the  NI  Bulletin. 

Gerald  Easton,  NI  Member  #0838,  was  an  avid  collector  of  world  coins.  He  passed 
into  the  realm  of  eternal  collectors  4 July  2001.  His  wish  was  that  I use  his  revision 
last  notes  and  publish  the  eighth  1942  check  list  & notes  on  world  coins.  The  late 
Mr.  Easton  knew,  shared  and  corresponded  with  1942  collectors  throughout  the 
world  A voracious  reader  and  expert  with  a magnifying  glass,  his  research  about  the 
mints  and  coin  varieties  is  extensive.  He  was  a frequent  user  of  the  NI  Library.  He 
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started  his  collection  in  1969  and  came  very  close  to  completing  it.  He  enjoyed  the 
pursuit  and  it  was  his  favorite  hobby.  Hopefully  the  check  list  is  the  best  semi- 
complete  compilation  of  data  on  this  date  anywhere  in  the  world  The  check  list  is 
not  complete,  nor  as  accurate  as  Mr.  Easton  would  like,  but  it  is  a significant 
improvement.  Improvement  is  now  the  task  of  the  collector  that  uses  this  list.  The 
purpose  of  this  list  has  always  been  primarily  educational.  Gerald  will  be 
remembered  also  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  organization  He  helped  many  to 
gain  the  interest  to  join  NI. 

William  McIntyre,  LM104 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

Georg  Forster  article  “A  Coin  Garden ?” 

I really  like  “A  Coin  Garden?”  by  Georg  H.  Forster.  The  garden  was  interesting,  but 
his  research  about  the  objects  on  each  Malaysia  coin  is  something  of  special  interest 
to  me  because  I do  this  for  all  the  financial  instruments  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
illustrations  and  explanations  were  great  and  much  of  it  is  not  even  available  in  the 
local  coin  catalogs.  Georg  did  a fine  job  on  this  article  and  I hope  to  see  more  from 
him. 


Howard  A.  Daniel,  III 
Deltaville,  Virginia 


Two  recent  articles  were  quite  interesting  and  different  from  the  usual 

Did  not  want  two  recent  articles  to  pass  without  making  brief  comments.  Both  were 
quite  interesting.  Both  were  different  from  the  usual.  Both  were  fun  to  read.  The 
first  is  John  E.  Sandrock’s  “Twenty  Thousand  Rupees  Under  the  Sea”,  Volume  37, 
Number  3,  March  2002.  The  second  is  Georg  H.  Forster’s  “A  Coin  Garden?”, 
Volume  37,  Number  4,  April  2002. 

If  possible,  please  give  my  commendations  to  these  two  writers. 

Dean  L.  Johnson 
Edgerton,  Wisconsin 
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THOSE  ELUSIVE  CHINESE  MULES 


John  E.  Sandrock,  NI  # 2383 

What  on  earth,  you  might  reasonably  ask,  is  a Chinese  mule?  Is  it  a cross  between  a 
horse  and  an  ass?  Well,  perhaps,  but  the  mules  we’re  talking  about  are  defined  in 
Webster’s  dictionary  as  “coins  or  tokens  struck  from  dies  belonging  to  two  different 
issues”.  The  act  of  combining  dies  that  do  not  match,  thus  creating  a mule,  is  known 
as  muling.  These  coins  are  infrequently  encountered  due  to  their  rarity;  therefore,  as 
a collector  of  Chinese  coins  I feel  privileged  to  own  one.  I obtained  my  mule  in  an 
unusual  way  - by  accident  you  might  say,  as  the  dealer  who  sold  it  to  me  for  the 
princely  sum  of  $1.50  didn’t  recognize  it  as  such  and  neither  did  I at  the  time.  Both 
of  us  made  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  provincial  name  on  the  English  reverse  as 
bona-fide  without  checking  the  obverse  mintmark.  It  wasn’t  until  a careful 
examination  of  the  coin  prior  to  cataloging,  that  the  discrepancy  was  revealed.  We 
will  find  out  more  about  my  mule  later.  First  let  us  examine  the  classification  of 
Chinese  coins  wherein  mules  are  to  be  found. 

Imperial  China,  as  it  is  well  known,  produced  cash  copper  coins  without  interruption 
beginning  in  the  Chou  dynasty,  many  centuries  before  Christ.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
introduction  of  modem  western  style  minting  equipment  to  China  at  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  that  coins  were  “struck”  rather  than  “cast”.  The  first  of 
these  new  mints  was  the  Canton  mint  in  Kwangtung  province,  which  was  set  up  in 
1 889  utilizing  European  presses  and  modem  coining  methods.  Production  of  copper 
ten  cash  pieces  commenced  in  1900.  The  setting  up  of  these  mints  allowed  the  mass 
production  of  copper  cash  with  which  to  facilitate  trade. 

The  proposal  to  mass-produce  copper  cash  by  modem  methods  was  first  brought  to 
the  emperor’s  attention  in  1897  in  the  form  of  a memorial  to  the  throne.  Proving  that 
bureaucracies  worked  no  faster  then  than  they  do  today,  the  proposal  was  set  aside 
and  not  acted  upon  until  February  1902  when  the  emperor  issued  the  following 
decree: 

“For  some  time  during  the  past,  the  legal  currency  of  the  various 
provinces  has  been  insufficient  for  use.  Formerly  the  two  provinces  of 
Fukien  and  Kwangtung  minted  large  round  copper  coins  of  excellent 
workmanship,  which,  after  they  had  been  put  into  circulation,  were 
declared  by  the  people  to  be  convenient  for  handling. 

“The  province  of  Kiangsu  has  now  adopted  this  same  coinage  and 
realizes  its  very  convenient  and  beneficial  attributes,  and  that 
moreover,  it  places  a check  upon  the  practice  of  illicit  coining  and 
melting  as  well 

“Let  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  of  the  provinces  bordering  the  banks 
of  the  Yangtze  River  and  along  the  seacoast  provide  the  necessary 
funds  and  adopt  the  aforementioned  plan,  and  immediately  mint  these 
coins  in  addition  to  those  now  being  made  by  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  into  general  circulation.  This  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  a 
help  to  the  currency,  and  a boon  to  the  people.  Respect  this!” 
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This  act  set  in  motion  the  production  of  enormous  quantities  of  struck  copper  cash 
coins.  At  first  1,  2,  5,  ten  and  twenty  cash  coins  were  struck.  Since  the  ten  cash 
coppers  met  with  great  popularity,  production  of  the  other  denominations  was 
gradually  suppressed,  with  all  but  the  ten  and  twenty  copper  pieces  eventually 
disappearing.  Available  statistics  reveal  that  in  every  year  from  1904  to  1908,  the 
various  mints  collectively  produced  between  one  and  three  billion  copper  coins! 

The  metal  composition  of  copper  cash  pieces  consisted  officially  of  88.75  percent 
copper,  8.8  percent  pewter,  and  2.45  percent  lead.  In  1905,  the  composition  of 
copper  cash  was  modified  to  95  percent  copper  and  five  percent  zinc.  In  the  early 
days  the  coinage  adhered  to  these  standards.  However,  over  time  little  heed  was  paid 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  used,  causing  the  copper  coinage  of  China  to 
become  severely  debased.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  today  when  examining  the 
same  coin,  which  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  struck  in  copper  while  others  are  of 
brass.  It  was  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  official  weight  and  fineness 
standards  that  few  coins  were  to  be  found  which  met  these  government  criteria. 
Greed  and  a lack  of  integrity  had  prevailed.  Unscrupulous  mint  directors, 
insufficiently  supervised,  and  not  held  accountable  by  the  central  government  in 
Peking,  quickly  debased  the  coinage  for  enormous  personal  gain;  so  much  so,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  (1911)  struck  copper  coinage  had  depreciated  by  sixty- 
two  percent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  overwhelming  number  of  imperial  Chinese  mules  occur  among  the 
struck  ten  cash  coins,  we  shall  limit  further  discussion  to  that  series.  Minted  ten  cash 
pieces  fall  into  two  distinct  categories:  (1)  those  struck  for  general  and  provincial 
use,  as  opposed  to  (2)  those  struck  in  the  Tai  Ch’ing  Ti  Kuo  series.  The  latter 
constituted  an  attempt  to  bring  standardization  to  China’s  imperial  coinage,  replacing 
the  various  provincial  issues  with  a standard  dragon  design.  Almost  without 
exception  mules  are  to  be  found  among  the  provincial  issues.  A great  variety  of  coins 
were  accidentally  struck,  the  obverses  of  which  are  found  with  improper  reverses  and 
vice-versa.  Woodward  in  his  The  Minted  Ten  Cash  Coins  of  China  lists  these  mules, 
by  province,  in  great  detail. 

These  ten  cash  copper  coins  display  a remarkable  variety  of  that  imperial  emblem,  the 
dragon.  These  mythological  reptiles  adorn  the  ten  cash  series  in  many  varied  forms. 
Considerable  artistic  license  was  taken  when  displaying  these  symbols  of  Manchu 
authority.  The  four  basic  types  of  dragons  depicted  on  struck  cash  include  the  (1) 
front  view  dragon,  (2)  side  view  dragon  (most  frequently  encountered),  (3)  flying 
dragon  (various  configurations),  and  (4)  the  standardized  Tai  Ch’ing  Ti  Kuo  dragon. 
Some  of  the  aforementioned  varieties  include  the  “round  mouth  dragon”,  “square 
jawed  dragon”,  dragons  with  large  and  small  scales,  long  and  short  tails,  and  others 
with  eye  incuse  while  still  others  are  in  relief. 

The  method  of  dating  coins  in  the  ten  cash  series  is  derived  by  combining  two 
characters  found  in  the  “chia-tzu”,  known  as  the  Chinese  Sexagenary  Cycle.  This  is  a 
system  replete  with  astrological,  zodiacal  and  other  mystical  components.  In  this 
method  of  dating,  one  character  is  taken  from  the  Ten  Celestial  Stems  and  the  other 
from  the  Twelve  Terrestrial  Branches.  These  “branches”  are  associated  with  twelve 
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Types  of  Dragons  found  on  Imperial  Chinese  Coins 


Considerable  artistic  license  was  taken  by  coin  die  engravers  when  depicting  the 
imperial  dragon.  The  four  basic  types  were:  the  “front  view  dragon”  shown  with  a 
pearl  (1)  and  fireball  (2),  the  most  commonly  encountered  “side  view  dragon”  three 
variants  of  which  are  shown  (3-5),  the  flying  dragon  in  various  configurations  (6-8)  and 
the  “Tai  Ch’ing  Ti  Kuo  dragon”  (9),  which  when  adopted  in  1905,  standardized  the 
imperial  coinage  throughout  China. 
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The  Sexagenary  Cycle 
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Many  Chinese  coins,  and  occasionally  banknotes,  used  this  ancient  cyclical 
method  of  dating.  In  this  system  years  were  assigned  names  derived  from 
two  lists,  the  Ten  Celestial  Stems  and  the  Twelve  Terrestial  Branches. 
Associated  with  the  branches  are  twelve  animals,  each  in  its  proper 
sequence  giving  its  name  to  a particular  year.  “1928  was  the  year  of  the 
dragon”,  or  “I  am  a Horse”  (born  in  1954),  for  example.  The  system  is 
replete  with  astrological,  zodiacal  and  other  mystical  components.  Each 
cycle  spans  a sixty  year  period  and  then  repeats  itself. 


animals  - the  rat,  ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  serpent,  horse,  ram,  monkey,  fowl,  dog  and 
boar.  When  used  in  their  proper  sequence,  each  pair  gives  its  name  to  a particular 
year.  Thus,  the  term  “year  of  the  dog”,  tiger,  and  so  on  Each  cycle  spans  a period  of 
sixty  years  and  then  repeats  itself.  (See  table).  You  will  notice  that  each  combination 
represents  more  than  one  date  within  the  cycle,  so  some  additional  knowledge  is 
required  to  properly  attribute  the  date  to  a coin.  For  example  the  “ping  wu”  ( ^ ) 

year  combination  in  the  table  could  represent  either  year  1906  or  1966.  We  must 
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know  that  ten  cash  copper  imperial  pieces  ceased  to  be  made  after  1911,  the  fall  of 
the  Ch’ing  dynasty,  for  example,  in  order  to  properly  ascribe  that  coin  to  1906  vice 
1966.  Most  of  these  decisions  are  self  evident,  and  do  not  present  any  great 
difficulty. 

Another  common  feature  appearing  on  most  imperial  provincial  copper  coins  are  the 
inscriptions  found  on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse.  The  most  frequently  encountered 
inscriptions  found  on  the  obverse  (Chinese  side)  of  general  issue  and  provincial 
coinage  are  Mei  Yuen  Dan  Chi  Chen  Shih  Wen  ( & % It  $1  ® -f  ),  “Every 

round  is  equivalent  to  ten  cash”  and  Dan  Chi  Chen  Shih  Wen  ( & $]  ® -f*  ), 

“Equivalent  to  ten  cash”.  These  inscriptions  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  coin,  while 
the  top  contains  the  provincial  heading  such  as  Shan  Tung  Shun  Tsoh,  “Made  in 
Shantung  Province”, 

Obverse  of  Typical  Provincial  Ten  Cash  Coin 

“Kuang  Hsu  Yuan  Pao” 

(Round  Currency  of  the  Kuang  Hsu  Period) 

Kiangnan  Mint  Mark  in  Center 


Chinese  Date  1904  .. 

(From  the  Sexagenary  Cycle) 


The  four  large  characters  at  the  center  of  the  obverse  are  usually  found  to  be  Kuang 
Hsu  Yuan  Pao,  “Round  Currency  of  the  Kuang  Hsu  Period”,  thus  attributing  the  reign 
of  the  Ch’ing  emperor  Kuang  Hsu  (1875-1908).  Occasionally,  only  the  characters 
Tan  Shih  “Value  Ten”  are  found. 

The  obverse  of  the  standardized  Tai  Ch’ing  Ti  Kuo  series  of  ten  cash  coins  contains 
the  provincial  mint  mark  at  the  center  surrounded  by  the  legend  “Tah  Ch’ing  T’ung 
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Pien”  (Great  Ch’ing  Copper  Coin)  with  its  Manchu  language  equivalent  at  the  top  of 
the  coin.  These  coins,  when  dated,  always  use  the  ideographic  symbols  found  in  the 
Sexagenary  Cycle.  The  characters  Kuang  Hsu  Nien  Tsao  ( % igr  ) attributing 
the  coin  to  the  Kuang  Hsu  era  appear  on  the  reverse.  After  the  death  of  emperor 
Kuang  Hsu,  long  of  failing  health,  the  throne  passed  to  Pu  Yi,  who  succeeded  him 
under  the  reign  title  of  Hsuan-T’ung.  Thus  the  coins  of  this  series  dated  1909-191 1 
bear  the  characters  Huang-T’ung  Nien  Tsao  ( ![  it  ) on  the  reverse. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  majority  of  mulings  appear  on  the  provincial 
coinage  of  Kiangnan,  Kiangsu  and  Kwangtung.  My  mule,  being  a product  of  the 
Kiangsu  mint,  is  one  of  these. 

The  Kiangsu  mint  was  located  at  Soochow.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Soochow  mint  was 
built  in  1898  and  closed  in  1906  whereupon  the  minting  machinery  was  sent  up  to 
Kiangnan  province  to  be  installed  in  the  mint  at  Nanking.  After  1906  the  Kiangsu 
mint  ceased  coin  production. 

My  Kiangsu  mule  bears  the  Chinese  date  1902,  has  a reeded  edge  (which  is  unusual 
for  this  series),  and  is  of  the  type  having  on  its  obverse  side  the  Chinese  inscription 
“Round  Currency  of  the  Kuang  Hsu  Period”  with  the  Kiangsu  mint  mark  at  the 
center,  all  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a circle  of  dots.  The  outer  rim  carries  the 
inscription  “Every  Round  is  Equivalent  to  Ten  Cash”  at  the  bottom  and  “Made  in 
Kiangsu  Province”  at  the  top. 

The  reverse  of  my  coin  is  what  makes  it  so  interesting.  Instead  of  the  standard  flying 
dragon  motif  with  “Ten  Cash”  below  and  “Kiang  Soo”  above,  my  mule  was  made  by 
improperly  striking  the  coin  with  the  die  used  for  Kiangnan  provincial  coinage, 
resulting  in  a Kiangsu-Kiangnan  mule.  Kiangsu  on  the  obverse  and  Kiangnan  on  the 
reverse.  An  obvious  mule! 

So  how  did  this  happen?  Here  we  enter  the  world  of  speculation.  Certain  facts  seem 
more  than  likely  to  have  contributed  to  this  anomaly.  First  of  all,  we  must  recognize 
that  Kiangnan  province  did  not  always  exist.  Its  territory  was  composed  of  the 
present  day  provinces  of  Anhwei  and  Kiangsu.  The  Nanking  mint  in  Kiangnan 
produced  ten  cash  coins  commencing  in  1901  in  enormous  quantities  until  1908  when 
overproduction  forced  the  mint  to  temporarily  close.  At  the  same  time  the  Soochow 
mint  in  Kiangsu  was  producing  ten  cash  pieces.  Could  it  be  possible  that  some  of  the 
overproduction  for  the  Nanking  mint  was  assigned  to  Soochow  for  striking?  If  so, 
this  would  account  for  Kiangnan  dies  being  accessible  to  the  Soochow  work  force.  In 
any  event,  somehow  the  reverse  dies  become  interchangeable  as  Kiangnan-Kiangsu 
mules  also  exist  (Kiangnan  obverse  with  Kiangsu  reverse  die). 

Another  possible  scenario  to  explain  the  mulings  would  be  the  closure  of  the 
Soochow  mint  in  1906  and  the  transfer  of  its  machinery  and  equipment  to  Nanking. 
Could  it  be  that  the  Kiangsu  dies  were  also  transferred  north?  If  this  were  so,  and 
through  carelessness  one  of  the  Kiangsu  dies  was  improperly  paired  with  the 
Kiangnan  ten  cash  copper  die,  this  could  account  for  the  production  of  Kiangnan 
mules.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  non-dated  Kiangnan  provincial  ten  cash  piece 
minted  with  “Kuang  Hsu  Yuan  Pao”  together  with  the  Kiangnan  mintmark  on  the 
obverse  and  a flying  dragon  with  “Kiang-Soo”  written  in  English  above  on  the 
reverse. 
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Examples  of  10  Cash  Mules 


Kiangsu  ten  cash  mule,  consisting  of  the  correct  obverse  die  mismatched  with  a 
Kiangnan  reverse. 


Kiangnan  mule,  the  opposite  of  the  above  situation.  Here  an  incorrect  Kiangsu 
(Kiang-Soo)  die  was  erroneously  selected  for  minting  the  reverse  of  this  Kiangnan 
ten  cash  coin. 


Correct  Incorrect 


A Kiangnan  muling  of  the  proper  obverse  die  with  an  incorrect  reverse.  The  resulting 
mule  displays  a flying  dragon  reverse  instead  of  the  (correct)  front  view  dragon 
intended. 
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In  another  possibility,  one  can  conjure  up  a situation  which  could  explain  the 
existence  of  my  Kiangsu  mule.  In  this  situation,  could  the  Kiangnan  mint  workers 
have  used  an  old  Kiangsu  die  with  the  Chinese  date  1902  when  striking  their 
Kiangnan  coppers?  In  other  words,  could  they  have  gotten  the  Kiangsu  reverse 
wrong  but  the  Kiangnan  reverse  right?  This  seems  highly  unlikely  as  the  obverse  of 
the  coin  is  Chinese  and  therefore  the  improper  use  of  the  Kiangsu  mintmarked  die  for 
the  strike  would  have  been  easily  detectable  to  any  mint  worker  proficient  in  his  own 
language.  In  addition,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  use  of  a reverse  dated  1902  die  would 
have  gone  unnoticed  when  the  coin  was  struck  in  1904. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  considering  the  muling  of  Kiangnan  coppers  with  Kiangsu 
reverses,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a mint  employee,  not  being  proficient  in  the 
English  language,  could  easily  pick  up  the  wrong  reverse  die  when  setting  up  the 
machinery  for  production. 


One  can  further  hypothesize  that  the  production  of  the  Kiangnan,  Kiangsu  and 
Kwangtung  mints  (the  mints  in  which  most  mulings  occur)  was  so  poorly  supervised 
that  quality  control  as  we  know  it  today,  was  in  all  probability  non-existent. 
Undoubtedly,  once  the  existence  of  a mule  had  been  detected,  the  wrong  die  would 
have  been  replaced  with  the  correct  one.  However,  this  would  not  have  happened 
until  some  mules  had  been  released  into  circulation. 


In  addition  to  the  Kiangsu-Kiangnan  and  Kiangnan-Kiangsu  ten  cash  mules,  mulings 
exist  in  other  provincial  coinage  as  well.  An  example  of  this  is  a Kwangtung-Chihli 
mule  without  date.  Other,  less  obvious  mules  exist.  Instead  of  mismatching  the  coin 
dies  of  two  different  provinces,  these  mulings  occurred  as  a result  of  mismatching 
dies  of  the  same  province.  An  example  of  this  is  a mule  of  Kiangnan  province 
wherein  the  proper  obverse  die  was  matched  up  with  the  improper  die  for  the  coin 
being  minted.  In  this  case,  a flying  dragon  reverse  die  was  mistakenly  used,  wherein 
the  proper  minting  of  this  coin  called  for  the  use  of  a front  view  dragon. 


Woodward  in  his  excellent  work  The  Minted  Ten  Cash  Coins  of  China,  which  first 
appeared  as  a series  of  articles  in  The  China  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  commencing 
in  1926,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assign  comparative  rarity  to  all  copper  ten  cash  coins. 
This  scale  attributes  coins  as  C (common),  S (scarce),  R (rare),  RR  (very  rare)  or  ER 
(excessively  rare).  Understandably,  the  mules  fall  within  the  highest  degrees  of 
rarity.  All  mules  are  classified  by  him  as  “very  rare”  or  “excessively  rare”.  My 
Kiangsu  mule,  falls  within  the  RR  category. 


So  there  we  have  it.  An  ardent  numismatist  can  spend  years  pouring  over  hundreds 

of  ten  cash  coins  without  ever  encountering  a mule,  then  suddenly , when  least 

suspecting  it  a mule  appears.  Such  is  the  joy  of  coin  collecting. 
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HANUMAN  AND  OTHER  MONKEY  BUSINESS 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Hanuman  is  the  Hindu  monkey-god,  son  of  the  wind  god  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
strength  of  the  hurricane  and  the  power  to  fly.  (His  monkey-ness  came  from  his 
mother,  a nymph  who  had  been  turned  into  a monkey.  These  things  happen  in 
mythological  circles.) 

In  Valmiki’s  epic  The  Ramayana  (la)  there  is  told  an  odd  story  in  which  the  infant 
Hanuman  sees  the  rising  sun  and,  mistaking  it  for  a tempting  piece  of  fruit,  springs 
up  into  the  sky  to  seize  it.  This  is  the  episode  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  the 
common  Indian  temple  token  shown  in  Fig.  1.  (In  the  epic  Hanuman  succeeds  in 
actually  grabbing  hold  of  the  Sun,  but  all  ends  happily  when  he  lets  go  of  it  again  in 
order  to  pursue  the  eclipse  demon  Rahu,  whom  he  mistakes  for  another  piece  of 
fruit...) 


Fig.  1 


Throughout  the  epic,  Hanuman  features  as  the  devoted  servant  of  the  god  Rama  and 
his  wife,  the  goddess  Sita.  Thus  he  regularly  appears  with  them  on  temple  tokens, 
as  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1,  where  Rama  and  Sita  are  seated  on  their  throne,  and 
Hanuman  is  on  the  right.  He  is  also  in  attendance  on  the  commonest  of  temple 
tokens  - that  shown  in  Fig.  2 - where  we  again  have  Rama  and  Sita  on  their  throne, 
with  three  courtiers,  and  Hanuman  kneeling  before  them.  The  obverse  of  this  token, 
incidentally,  shows  Rama  with  his  brother  Laksmana. 


Fig.  2 

The  story  of  The  Ramayana  is  the  epic  tale  of  the  kidnap  of  Sita  by  the  demon 
Ravana.  In  the  first  instance  Rama  sets  out  with  Laksmana  to  find  and  rescue  her, 
but  it  is  Hanuman  who  actually  discovers  the  demon’s  hideout  in  Sri  Lanka.  He 
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offers  Sita  the  chance  to  escape  by  flying  away  on  his  back,  but  she  declines  the 
offer,  because  it  would  mean  dishonour  to  Rama  for  anyone  to  rescue  her  but  him. 
(It  would  also  have  shortened  the  epic  quite  considerably  had  she  accepted  the  offer.) 
So  Hanuman  flies  back  to  Rama  and  together  they  prepare  to  make  war  on  the  demon 
king  and  to  release  Sita.  To  this  end  Hanuman  mobilises  a vast  army  of  monkeys. 

One  detail  of  this  war  interests  us  here.  In  one  battle  there  are  so  many  dead  and 
wounded  in  Rama’s  army  that  Hanuman  takes  a flying  leap  from  Sri  Lanka  to  the 
Himalayas  for  four  life-giving  herbs.  Rather  than  wasting  time  searching  for  the 
herbs  themselves,  though,  Hanuman  uproots  the  whole  mountain  and  takes  a flying 
leap  back  to  Sri  Lanka  with  it!  There  the  mere  fragrance  of  the  herbs  is  enough  to 
bring  the  dead  back  to  life  and  to  heal  the  wounded,  whereupon  Hanuman  takes  the 
said  mountain  back  to  the  Himalayas  again  (lb).  (Why  the  fragrance  of  the  herbs 
didn’t  also  resuscitate  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  opposing  army,  and  thus  get 
things  into  an  endless  bloody  loop,  is  not  made  clear.)  This  colourful  episode  of  the 
airborne  transport  of  an  entire  mountain  is  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  another  well 
known  type  of  temple  token,  that  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3 


With  help  like  this  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  forces  of  Rama  win  through  in  the 
end,  and  Sita  is  rescued.  The  reverse  of  the  tokens  in  Figs.  1 to  3 relate  to  this  stage 
of  the  epic,  for  they  represent  the  victory  celebrations  back  at  Ayodhya  (lc).  (The 
obverse  legend  of  Fig.  2 reads,  "Victorious  are  Rama,  Laksmana,  Sita  and 
Hanuman.") 


But  getting  back  to  Hanuman’s  devotion  to  Rama  and  Sita,  we  come  to  a ‘token’ 
which  is  more  curious  by  far  than  anything  so  far  described.  It  is  the  bronze  piece 
pictured  in  Fig.  4.  We  shall  consider  its  reverse,  with  its  problematic  date,  below. 
First,  let  us  concentrate  on  the  obverse  a clearer  picture  of  the  theme  of  which  is 
provided  by  the  print  reproduced  in  Fig.  5 (2). 
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Fig.  5 Fig.  6 

The  story  behind  this  image  is  that  after  the  victory  of  Rama’s  forces  in  Sri  Lanka, 
Hanuman  is  prompted  to  give  a demonstration  of  the  depth  of  his  devotion  to  Rama 
and  Sita,  which  he  does  by  tearing  open  his  breast  to  reveal  the  images  of  both 
imprinted  within. 

Now  what  particularly  strikes  me  about  this  extraordinary  image  is  its  parallel  with 
the  well  known  Christian  image  of  Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart  in  demonstration 
of  his  love  for  mankind  (Fig.  6)  (3),  for  there  is  not  simply  the  visual  parallel  of  two 
figures  baring  their  respective  breasts  to  the  observer,  as  it  were,  but  there  is  also  the 
symbolic  parallel  of  the  love/devotion  that  this  act  represents.  The  question  is 
whether  this  is  just  a strange  coincidence  (of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  world 
folklore  and  mythology)  or  whether  there  is  some  connection  between  the  two  images. 
In  particular,  might  the  Hindu  image  have  borrowed  something  from  the  Christian, 
via  missionary  influence,  for  example?  (Again,  there  are  many  examples  of  native 
mythology  adopting  Christian  story-lines  via  missionary  influence  and  other  cultural 
contact.)  (4) 

This  is  not  an  easy  point  to  settle.  The  most  familiar  form  of  Christ’s  Sacred  Heart 
image  arose  from  the  visions  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  in  1673-6,  though  the 
ideas  that  culminated  in  these  visions  have  a much  longer  history  going  back  to 
perhaps  the  12th  century  (5). 


The  history  of  the  Hindu  image  is  equally  problematical,  if  not  more  so.  Though  one 
reads  in  books  (6)  that  the  episode  depicted  in  Fig.  5 is  "from  the  Ramayana",  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Valmiki’s  epic  (Id).  The  problem  is  that  there  are  many  versions 
of  the  Ramayana,  written  by  different  authors  in  different  languages  at  different  times, 
all  of  them,  basically,  re- workings  of  Valmiki’s  Sanskrit  original  (written  in  about  the 
third  century  BC)  (7),  but  each  with  their  own  variations  in  episodic  detail.  The 
incident  of  Fig.  5 turns  out  to  be  one  such  episodic  detail  that  wormed  its  way  into 
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the  epic  some  time  after  Valmiki.  Perhaps  the  best  known  re-working  of  the 
Ramayana  to  the  general  reader  in  the  west  is  that  in  Hindi  written  by  Tulasi  Dasa 
(1543-1623),  but  the  episode  of  Fig.  5 is  not  to  be  found  in  that  either  (8).  A variant 
incident  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Bengali  version  written  by  Krittivasa  in  the 
late  14th  or  early  15th  century  AD.  Here  Hanuman  tears  open  his  chest  to  reveal  the 
name  of  Rama  written  on  every  bone  inside  his  body  (9).  Now,  since  Krittivasa’ s 
text  is  earlier  than  the  Alacoque  visions  and  their  resultant  iconography  (10),  it  is 
clear  that  the  Hindu  image  of  Fig.  5 must  have  arisen  quite  independently  of  the 
Christian  image  of  Fig.  6,  and  that  any  resemblance  between  the  two  must  therefore 
be  purely  coincidental.  Indeed,  a reading  of  Krittivasa  makes  it  clear  that  the 
resemblance  between  Figs.  5 & 6 is  actually  quite  superficial,  for  it  is  Hanuman ’s 
bones  (or  pores  in  note  Id)  that  bear  the  name  of  Rama,  not  his  heart,  which  would 
have  been  a much  more  significant  detail  had  it  been  present.  Indeed,  I know  of  no 
version  of  the  Ramayana,  pre-  or  post-Alocoque,  that  refers  to  the  name  or  image  of 
Rama,  with  or  without  Sita,  being  imprinted  specificially  on  Hanuman’ s heart,  though 
it  is  interesting  that  a combination  of  the  imagery  of  Krittivasa  with  a literal 
representation  of  the  heart  metaphor  of  Tulasi  Dasa  (see  note  8)  could  quite  readily 
have  yielded  one,  and  one,  furthermore,  which  would  have  been  a purely  Indian 
construct  pre-dating  the  Alacoque  visions  and  owing  nothing  at  all  to  Fig.  6! 

Getting  back  to  the  token  of  Fig.  4,  though,  I am  told  that  its  obverse  legend 
translates  as  "speak  the  truth  and  weigh  the  truth".  The  significance  of  this  here  is 
not  clear.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Hanuman  on  this  token  is  revealing  his 
heart  to  show  his  adherence  to  Truth,  but  given  the  similarity  to  Fig.  5 and  the  event 
depicted,  it  seems  likely  there  is  more  to  it  than  this.  As  to  the  reverse  of  the  token, 
it  is  clearly  based  on  a half  anna  coin  issued  by  the  East  India  Company,  of  the  type 
minted  for  general  usage  throughout  India,  but  with  an  incongruous  date  of  1717  (the 
actual  coins  were  only  minted  in  1835  and  1845). (11a)  This  is  doubly  odd  because 
not  only  does  it  combine  a religious  obverse  with  a purely  commercial  reverse,  but 
the  piece  is  quite  clearly  of  much  more  recent  manufacture  than  1717!  (It  is  too 
‘fresh’,  seemingly  machine  pressed,  and  on  a perfectly  round  flan  with  a milled  edge.) 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  a series  of  fantasy  tokens,  all  in  the  style  of  East  India  Company 
coins,  and  all  referring  to  either  Hanuman  or  monkeys.  Another  member  of  the  same 
series,  acquired  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hanuman  piece,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Its 
reverse  loosely  mimics  that  of  a quarter  anna  piece  (lib),  and  has  on  the  obverse  a 
monkey  holding  a pair  of  scales,  the  possible  significance  of  which  we  shall  return 
to  presently. 


Several  other  members  of  the  same  series  have  been  published  by  Michael  Mitchiner 
(12),  who  says  of  them: 


Fig.  7 
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"These  fairly  common  copper  tokens  have  been  observed  from  Nagpur, 
southwards  to  Mysore.  They  were  probably  made  during  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century.  Their  designs  are  loosely  based  on  the  East  India 
Company’s  copper  coinage." 

Unfortunately  he  says  nothing  about  their  origins  and  purpose,  and  indeed  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  about  them  for  sure.  But  it  is  interesting  to  speculate. 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  9 


The  first  thing  that  leaps  out  of  the  page  of  Mitchiner’s  book  is  the  obvious  parallel 
between  his  no.  176  (here  reproduced  as  Fig.  8)  and  the  East  India  Company  Bombay 
Presidency  half  anna  coin  of  Fig.  9 (11c).  The  lions  of  the  latter  (including  the  one 
above  the  shield)  have  all  become  monkeys.  Now  I suppose  it  is  conceivable  that  this 
is  a simple  blunder,  but  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  transformation  is 
deliberate.  Assuming  that  it  is,  one  then  begins  to  wonder  if  what  we  have  here  is 
a parody,  replacing  the  grandiose  regal  lions  by  chattering  monkeys.  The  token  apes 
the  coin,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  pun,  and  it  doesn’t  look  much  like  a compliment! 

The  symbolic  scales  on  the  reverses  of  Figs.  8 & 9 are,  of  course,  those  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  it  is  tempting  to  assume  that  in  Fig.  7,  as  in  two  of  the  examples 
illustrated  by  Mitchiner  (nos.  178  & 179),  these  are  the  scales  being  held  by  the 
monkey.  Does  this  monkey,  therefore,  represent  the  East  India  Company  - or,  like 
the  transformed  lions  in  Fig.  8,  perhaps,  the  British  regal/colonial  power  in  India? 
It  is  interesting  that  in  three  examples  illustrated  in  Mitchiner  (nos.  177-179  inclusive: 
his  no  178  is  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  10)  the  scales  are  either  drawn  in  perspective 


Fig.  10 


or  in  a state  of  imbalance.  Interpret  that  as  you  will,  but  it  is  tempting  to  wonder  if 
this  imbalance  signifies  a cheating  monkey,  the  more  particularly  since  the 
Arabic/Urdu  word  "’adl"  = justice,  which  features  between  the  scale  pans  on  the 
reverse  of  Fig.  9,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  8! 
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There  is  some  justification  for  such  a view,  for  a term  of  derision  for  the  forest 
dwellers  of  southern  India  was  "vanaras"  or  monkeys  (13).  Again,  if  we  look  at  what 
monkeys  symbolise  in  Indian  lore,  we  find  "generally  they  represent  unchastity,  and 
more  broadly  speaking,  the  instinctual  personality  and  the  baser  human  propensities, 
such  as  carnal  instincts,  duplicity,  trickery,  cunning  etc."  (14a)  They  are  also  known 
for  their  fickleness  and  inability  to  stay  still  for  any  length  of  time.  (14b)  There  is 
thus  plenty  of  scope  for  interpreting  the  monkeys  on  these  tokens  as  a calculated 
insult. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  everything  about  the  monkey  is  symbolically  bad,  or  Hanuman 
would  hardly  have  become  the  respected  monkey-god  that  he  did,  and  monkeys  would 
hardly  have  been  allowed  to  take  up  residence  in  the  grounds  of  the  temple  of  Durga 
at  Benares,  and  to  become  such  a prominent  feature  of  it  that  its  nickname  became 
the  Monkey  Temple!  There  is  a plus  side  to  monkey  symbolism,  one  facet  of  which 
is  based  on  its  ability  to  leap  extraordinary  distances  (14c)  - hence  the  stories  behind 
the  obverses  of  Figs.  1 and  3 above  - whilst  another  facet  is  based  on  its  "unchastity", 
this  becoming  magically  invoked  to  avert  sterility  and  promote  childbirth  (15). 

Assuming  a parody  theory,  then,  I began  to  wonder  if  there  was  any  connection  with 
the  drive  for  Indian  independence.  But  this  "obvious  answer"  didn’t  seem  to  work 
if,  as  Mitchiner  said,  these  tokens  dated  from  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  for 
their  target  then  would  surely  have  been  the  contemporary  regal  coinage,  and  not  the 
coins  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  hadn’t  been  minted  for  half  a century  or 
more!  If,  however,  the  tokens  were  older,  then  a snipe  at  the  East  India  Company 
became  correspondingly  more  likely,  and  a link  to  the  drive  for  independence  more 
feasible  (16).  And  yet  clearly  these  tokens  weren’t  as  old  as  they  pretended  to  be. 

At  this  point  I sent  Michael  Mitchiner  a draft  copy  of  this  article  and  invited  his 
comments. 

Much  to  my  delight,  he  agreed  that  these  East  India  Company  monkey-pieces  were 
probably  satirical  tokens  linked  with  the  Indian  Independence  movement.  He 
defended  a 20th  century  date  for  them  and  said  that  "if  pushed"  he  would  favour  the 
period  of  the  Second  World  War,  when  numerous  other  pro-Independence  tokens 
appeared.  Before  that  time,  he  felt,  the  British  would  have  been  in  a position  to 
clamp  down  on  the  production  and  circulation  of  such  pieces. 

But  why  mimic  the  old  East  India  Company  coins  rather  than  the  contemporary  regal 
coinage?  Mitchiner  argued  that  since  the  East  India  Company  coins  were  still  well 
known  in  India  in  the  1940’s,  and  indeed  remain  plentiful  in  the  south  of  the  country 
even  today,  they  would  have  made  a good,  readily  recognisable  vehicle  for  satirical 
snipes  at  the  British.  Furthermore,  using  the  old  East  India  Company  designs  rather 
than  those  of  the  contemporary  regal  coinage  would  have  avoided  any  possibility  of 
being  accused  of  coin  forgery.  These  are  good  points,  though  1 cannot  help  thinking 
that  a)  royalty  is  easy  to  satirise,  and  the  regal  coinage  would  surely  have  been  just 
as  familiar  to  people  as  the  old  East  India  Company  issues;  b)  if  the  producers  of 
"evasions"  in  18th  century  England  could  "get  away  with  it"  by  making  their  designs 
only  loosely  imitative  of  the  regal  coinage  (17),  then  the  satirical  token  producers  of 
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India  could  surely  have  done  much  the  same;  and  c)  would  pro-Independence 
"revolutionaries"  worry  much  about  the  legal  technicalities  of  their  productions 
anyway? 

There  is,  however,  one  tantalising  piece  of  evidence  which  tends  to  support  a 1940’s 
dating.  In  "Of  Hexagrams  & Pentagrams  IK"  (18),  I reproduced  an  engraved  copper 
piece,  listed  in  Mitchiner’s  Indian  Tokens  as  his  no.  662  (p.154).  On  one  side  it  has 
a standing  monkey  holding  a pair  of  scales,  with  the  date  1950,  and  on  the  other  a 
pentagram  design.  Being  an  engraved  piece,  it  clearly  doesn’t  belong  to  our  "monkey 
token"  series  as  such,  but  its  use  of  the  monkey-with-scales  motif  does  rather  suggest 
that  it  was  produced  at  no  great  distance  in  time  from  the  series  (for  the  monkey  to 
be  a "recognisable"  image).  Since  the  engraved  piece  bears  the  date  1950,  this  surely 
lends  some  support  to  a second  world  war  dating  of  the  series. 

But  does  the  parody  theory  explain  all?  The  piece  in  Fig.  4 - which  clearly  belongs 
to  the  same  series  - appears  to  be  a straight  religious  motif,  with  no  hint  of  parody, 
placed  in  conjunction  with  an  incongruous  commercial  reverse.  Can  we  go  overboard 
with  a parody  theory  as  long  as  this  piece  is  sitting  in  the  wings  pulling  its  tongue  out 
at  us?  Mitchiner  illustrates  another  such  religious  type  (his  no.  180),  with  a reverse 
much  as  my  Fig.  4,  but  with  date  1818,  and  with  an  obverse  bearing  the  image  of 
Hanuman  carrying  the  mountain  of  herbs  much  as  in  Fig.  3.  He  also  illustrates 
another  piece  (his  no.  179)  which  is  identical  to  Fig.  10  save  that  inside  the  wreath 
on  the  reverse  HALF  ANNA  is  replaced  by  the  sacred  syllable  "Om"!  What  are  these 
about? 

In  correspondence,  Michael  Mitchiner  made  the  interesting  point  that  if  these  tokens 
date  from  the  1940’s,  then  the  Hindu-Moslem  partition  of  India  would  have  been  "in 
the  air",  and  so  tokens  like  my  Fig.  4 (which,  with  its  use  of  Devanagari  script,  is 
probably  of  northern  Indian  origin)  might  have  been  part  of  a campaign  to  replace 
British  by  Hindu  (rather  than  Moslem)  rule.  Whilst  this  is  a possibility,  it  has  to  be 
said  that  Fig.  4 (and  Mitchiner  no.  180)  are  anti-British  only  by  association  with  the 
likes  of  Figs.  7,  8 & 10  (Mitchiner  no.  179,  with  its  tilted  scales,  is  more  anti-British 
though),  and  nothing  about  any  of  them  is  really  anti-Moslem  at  all.  Indeed  the 
tokens  are  more  "consistent  with  Hinduism"  than  "actively  pro-Hindu".  But  perhaps 
further  members  of  the  series  - and  information  about  them  - will  emerge  in  the  future 
to  clarify  the  situation.  After  all,  the  tokens  of  this  series  might  vary  in  intention  as 
much  as  the  symbolic  reputation  of  the  monkey  itself  varies  within  Indian  lore  - from 
the  duplicitious  trickster  to  the  loyal  and  godly  Hanuman.  I leave  readers  to  make 
up  their  own  minds! 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Michael  Mitchiner  for  sharing  his  views  on  this  intriguing 
series. 


Notes. 


1.  The  Ramayana  ofValmiki , translated  by  H.  P.  Shastri  (3  vols.  1962-1970). 
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a)  The  principal  reference  to  chasing  the  Sun  is  in  book  vii.  chapter  35 
(vol.  3,  p.491-3),  but  it  is  also  mentioned  in  book  iv,  chapter  66  (vol. 
2,  p.321). 

b)  Book  vi,  chapter  74  (vol.  3,  p.216-219). 

c)  Book  vi,  chapter  130  (vol.  3,  p.365-372). 

d)  Curiously,  it  developed  out  of  one  or  other  of  two  episodes  in  Valmiki 
in  which  a necklace  is  given  to  Hanuman.  In  one  it  is  Sita  who  gives 
the  necklace  to  Hanuman  (book  vi,  ch.  130  = vol.  3,  p.369-370);  in  the 
other  it  is  Rama  himself  (book  vii,  ch.  40  = vol.  3,  p.516-517).  In 
Valmiki  nothing  more  is  said  of  it,  and  the  gift  is  an  appreciated 
honour,  but  in  later  developments  of  the  story,  Hanuman,  after 
examining  the  necklace  (some  say  the  one  from  Sita;  others  the  one 
from  Rama),  throws  it  away.  When  asked  why,  he  replies  that  he  did 
it  because  he  could  not  see  the  name/image  (some  say  the  former; 
others  the  latter)  of  Rama  in  it.  It  is  then  suggested  that  he  should 
throw  his  own  body  away,  as  that  does  not  contain  the  name/image  of 
Rama  either.  It  is  at  this  point  that  he  tears  open  his  chest  to  reveal 
the  name/image  of  Rama  imprinted  within.  For  an  accessible  example 
of  this  story-line,  see  G.  A.  Grierson,  "Gleanings  from  the  Bhakta- 
Mala"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1910),  p.271-2,  this 
relating  to  Priya-dasa’s  early  18th  century  commentary  on  the  Bhakta 
Mala,  and  later  commentaries  on  that!  The  necklace  is  the  one  given 
by  Rama,  whose  name  is  to  be  seen  imprinted  everywhere  inside 
Hanuman’s  chest  ("on  every  pore  of  his  body... written  in  minute  but 
brilliant  letters.")  See  also  note  9 below. 

2.  This  image  - the  perfect  match  for  Fig.  4 - can  be  found  on  two  internet  web- 
sites at: 

a)  http://www.geocities.com/SoHo/Lofts/6834/hanuman.ipg 

b)  http://hindu_web_graphics.tripod.com/hanuman.htm 

to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  permission  to  use  it  here.  It  came 
originally  from  a calendar,  it  seems! 

3.  For  medallic  examples  and  the  background  of  the  image,  see  "On  Sacred 
Hearts"  in  Nl  Bulletin,  July  2001,  p.193-203. 

4.  For  an  interesting  "coincidence^)"  see  "Double-Take?"  in  Nl  Bulletin,  October 
1992,  p.201.  For  a good  example  of  cultural  borrowing,  see  Dorothy  B. 
Vitaliano’s  Legends  of  the  Earth  (1973),  p.  151-2.  Vitaliano  tells  how  Alice 
Lee  Marriott  was  collecting  the  folklore  of  a South  Dakota  tribe  some  years 
earlier.  Being  challenged  by  an  old  Indian  to  tell  one  of  the  stories  of  her 
own  people,  she  told  the  story  of  Beowulf.  Some  years  later  she  was 
surprised  to  read  in  an  ethnological  journal  of  the  strange  occurrence  of  a 
Beowulf-like  myth  among  the  North  American  Indians.  A graduate  student 
had  collected  it  from  the  old  Indian  without  knowing  that  it  had  got  there 
courtesy  of  Miss  Marriott!  For  other  examples,  see  my  book  A Guide  to 
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Velikovsky’ s Sources  (1987),  p.47;  and  for  missionary  influence,  particularly 
in  respect  of  flood  mythology,  see  ib.  p.70-3.  For  some  interesting  parallels 
between  Krishna  and  Christ,  see  Edward  Hulme  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art 
(1976  illustrated  reprint),  p.  1 16.  For  an  interesting  essay  on  parallels 
generally,  see  "Coincidences"  in  F.  Max  Muller’s  Last  Essays  (First  Series, 
1901),  p.251-290.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  Buddhist-Christian  parallels 
on  p.278ff. 

5.  See  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions"  in  NI  Bulletin , June  1997,  p.  154- 155. 

6.  For  example,  Richard  Waterstone,  India  (1995),  p.55. 

7.  The  present-day  "Valmiki’s  Ramayana"  is  apparently  Valmiki’s  original  with 
additions  made  up  to  about  the  2nd  century  AD  - see  Catherine  Ludvik, 
Hanuman  in  the  Ramayana  ofValmiki  and  the  Ramacaritamanasa  ofTulasi 
Dasa  (1994),  p.7. 

8.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting  relative  of  the  necklace  episode  of  note  Id. 
It  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  the  dresses  and  ornaments  to  the  bears  and 
monkeys  in  book  vi,  doha  113-115,  following  which  the  said  bears  and 
monkeys  "all  went  their  way,  cherishing  Rama’s  image  in  their  hearts",  a 
phrase  which  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  Fig.  5!  (See  F.  S.  Growse’s 
translation  in  The  Ramayana  ofTulsi  Das  (1880),  vol.  3,  p.184.)  Valmiki’s 
version  of  this  distribution  of  dresses  and  ornaments  - but  with  no  reference 
to  "Rama’s  image  in  their  hearts"  - is  to  be  found  in  book  vi,  ch.124  (Shastri 
vol.  3,  p.348-9). 

9.  The  episode  features  in  the  book  "Lanka  Kanda",  chapter  127  (verses  723- 
729).  See,  for  example,  Krttivasa  Ramayana  by  Sage  Krttivasa  ( the  divine  son 
of  the  soil),  translated  by  Shantilal  Nagar  and  Suriti  Nagar  (Delhi,  1997),  vol. 
1,  p.233-4.  Here  the  priceless  necklace  of  note  Id  above  is  presented  to 
Hanuman  by  Sita  (v.722).  Hanuman  crushes  all  the  jewels  on  it  with  his 
teeth,  but  finding  that  Rama’s  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  it,  he  deems  it 
a thing  of  no  value,  to  be  discarded  (v.726).  The  text  continues: 

"Laksmana  then  observed,  ‘O  Hanuman,  the  name  of  Rama  does  not 
appear  over  your  body.  Then  why  are  you  keeping  this  body  alive? 
O son  of  the  wind  god,  put  an  end  to  this  body  as  well.’ 

On  hearing  this,  Hanuman  tore  away  his  chest  with  his  nails  and 
projected  it  towards  Laksmana.  After  tearing  out  his  chest  before  the 
audience  he  projected  that  the  name  of  Rama  was  inscribed  in  lakhs, 
c ver  each  and  every  bone  of  his  body.  All  the  people  present  there 
were  surprised.  Laksmana,  however,  felt  ashamed  and  bowed  his 
head."  (v.727-8) 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Aikya  Param  and  Babu  Roy  for  supplying  this  reference 
(Aikya  Param  runs  the  web-site  listed  in  note  2b),  and  to  Dr.  Gillian  Evison 
of  the  Indian  Institute  Library,  Oxford,  for  hunting  out  a copy  of  this 
translation  for  me. 
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10. 


One  must,  however,  be  cautious  with  dates  lest  the  present  form  of 
Krittivasa’s  text  incorporates  later  additions,  like  Valmiki’s  does  (see  note  7). 
There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  for  this,  as  J.  L.  Brockington,  in  his 
Righteous  Rama  - the  Evolution  of  an  Epic  (1984),  writes:  "In  the  course  of 
its  transmission  Krittivasa’s  version  has,  because  of  its  popularity,  absorbed 
several  passages  from  these  other  versions."  (p.276)  By  "other  versions"  he 
refers  to  other  16th  and  17th  century  Bengali  versions  of  the  Rama  legend. 

11.  See  the  Krause-Mishler  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  1801-1900  (1999): 

a)  KM#447.1  (p.690). 

b)  KM#446  & 463  (p.690). 

c)  KM#250-253  (p.682). 

12.  Michael  Mitchiner,  Indian  Tokens:  Popular,  Religious  & Secular  Art  from  the 
ancient  period  to  the  present  day  (1998),  p.74-5.  My  thanks  are  due  to 
Michael  Mitchiner  for  his  permission  to  use  Figs.  8 & 10. 

13.  M.  Stutley,  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Iconography  (1985),  entry 
"Vanara"  (p.153). 

14.  Ludvik  (as  note  7):  a)  & b)  p.3;  c)  p.2. 

15.  J.  Hastings  (ed.),  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (1959)  article 
"Animals",  section  "Monkey",  in  vol.  1,  p.522-3. 

16.  The  problem  of  dates  is  fairly  simple.  In  1858  the  property  and  powers  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  transferred  to  the  British  Crown,  though  the  coins 
continued  to  bear  the  design  and  inscription  of  the  Company  until  1862 
(Krause  & Mishler,  as  note  10,  p.689).  The  drive  for  Indian  Independence 
largely  began  with  the  Indian  National  Conference  in  1883  and  the  Indian 
National  Congress  in  1885,  though  its  roots  arguably  extend  back  to  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  "the  prophet  of  a new  age",  in  the  period  1813-1833.  The 
movement  probably  gained  most  of  its  momentum  in  the  period  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  world  wars,  with  independence  being  gained  in  1947,  of  course. 
As  regards  the  East  India  Company  in  particular,  there  were  formal  complaints 
about  its  price  fixing  as  early  as  1765,  so  that  resentment  of  its  practices 
certainly  has  a long  history.  See,  for  example,  Michael  Edwardes,  A History 
of  India  (1967)  p.  1 92  (complaints  about  E.  India  Co.);  p.242-3  (Ram  Mohun 
Roy);  p.294  (National  Conference  & Congress  etc.) 

17.  See  "Fakes  VI"  in  Nl  Bulletin,  November  1995,  p.262-265. 

18.  NI  Bulletin,  August  2001,  p.225  (Fig.  4). 
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COLLECTING  YEAR  1932 


John  W.  Vaughn,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  NI  # 2576 

Worldwide  depression,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Great  Depression",  hit  its  peak  in 
1932.  The  world  was  still  recovering  from  "The  War  to  end  all  Wars".  Von 
Hindenburg  was  re-elected  president  of  Germany  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
defeated  Herbert  Hoover  to  become  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  first  transatlantic  solo  flight  was  made  by  a woman.  Amelia  Earhart  flew  from 
Canada  to  Ireland  on  May  20-21. 

John  Cockroft  and  Ernest  Walton,  two  Britons,  introduced  nuclear  energy  by 
demonstrating  the  split  of  the  atom  and  British  physicist  James  Chadwick  discovered 
the  neutron. 

The  World  Coin  News  was  started  in  New  York  City. 

Richard  B.  Spikes,  a mechanical  engineer,  perfected  the  gearshift,  transmission,  and 
a contact  trolley  pole. 

When  I began  thinking  seriously  of  retiring  in  1994  I also  started  thinking  about  what 
I would  do  to  occupy  my  time  in  retirement.  I considered  volunteer  work,  a more 
serious  exercise  program  and  traveling  with  my  wife. 

Something  I had  read  or  heard  may  have  given  me  a hint  to  consider  putting  together 
a collection  of  world  coins  minted  in  my  birth  year.  I had  an  old  "brown  book"  titled 
A Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins , by  R.  S.  Yeoman  and  a review  of  this  book  from 
Afghanistan  through  Zanzibar  revealed  a possibility  of  440  different  regular  issues 
that  had  been  minted  in  1932.  The  book  gave  date  ranges  instead  of  individual  dates 
in  many  instances  and  year  1932,  although  included  in  the  range,  was  not  in  fact  a 
production  year  in  many  cases  as  I was  to  learn  later. 

Coin  World  did  not  have  advertisements  for  world  coins,  however,  several  coin 
dealers  offered  free  lists  of  world  coins  for  sale.  I wrote  or  telephoned  for  these  free 
lists  and  soon  found  what  was  to  become  my  primary  source  of  coins  dated  1932. 
Some  lists  included  paper  and  I have  been  fortunate  to  find  a few  pieces  dated  1932. 
Over  99%  of  the  dealers  I have  purchased  from  have  been  honest  and  very  helpful 
with  my  collection.  I have  been  successful  in  purchasing  coins  from  dealers  outside 
the  United  States  also. 

Coin  shows  and  coin  stores  have  been  disappointing.  The  few  coins  I was  able  to 
find  at  coin  shows  were  almost  always  unsatisfactory  as  to  grade  and  the  coin  shops 
normally  do  not  have  a very  extensive  selection  of  world  coins.  However,  I remain 
confident  that  one  day  I will  find  that  special  coin  at  a show  or  at  some  obscure  coin 
shop.  This  provides  some  interesting  places  to  travel  to  as  well. 

Some  countries  skipped  the  year  1932  entirely  or  produced  only  one  or  two  coins. 
I suspect  this  was  a direct  consequence  of  the  depression. 
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The  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins , by  Chester  L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler, 
helped  me  develop  a more  accurate  listing  of  coins  by  denomination,  mint  and 
variety. 

If  mintage  figures  and  values  assigned  to  coins  in  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins  are  indicators  of  the  availability  of  coins,  then  I am  at  a loss  to  explain  why 
I have  not  been  able  to  locate  some  of  these  coins.  For  example,  I have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  the  Denmark  2 0re  or  several  of  the  coins  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Indian 
Princely  States  being  for  sale  in  any  condition. 

My  collection  contains  274  coins,  tokens  and  medals  form  65  countries.  I have  14 
coins  from  Germany,  9 coins  each  from  Great  Britain,  Brazil  and  Switzerland,  and  8 
coins  each  from  Belgium,  France,  South  Africa  and  Vatican  City. 

Austria  issued  a 2 Schilling  coin  commemorating  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth 
of  Joseph  Haydn. 

Albert  I was  the  king  of  Belgium.  His  likeness  is  shown  on  several  Belgian  coins  for 
1932  using  both  French  and  Dutch  legends. 

Brazil  issued  several  coins  in  1932,  many  of  which  were  in  celebration  of  the  400th 
Anniversary  of  Colonization.  These  coins  are  interesting  and  imaginative  in  design. 

China  issued  some  provincial  coins  in  1932,  most  of  which  have  been  very  elusive 
in  my  search.  China  issued  a semi-rare  crown,  the  Dollar  "Birds  above  Junk  with 
Rising  Sun".  This  dollar  coin  appears  often  in  world  coin  lists  and  I was  able  to  find 
a very  nice  one  for  my  collection. 

Simon  Bolivar  was  portrayed  on  several  varieties  of  the  Cincuenta  Centavos  of 
Colombia  in  1932.  These  are  beautiful  coins. 

Danzig,  a free  city  from  1919  to  1939  in  Poland,  issued  seven  interesting  coins  in 
1932,  most  of  which  are  very  collectible. 

The  Kingdom  of  Egypt  portrayed  King  Fu’ad  I on  three  coins  including  the  gold  500 
Piastres. 

Estonia  issued  a 2 Krooni  coin  to  commemorate  the  University  of  Tartu  Tercentenary. 
This  is  a beautiful  coin. 

France  issued  at  least  8 coin  denominations  in  1932,  including  a very  rare  50  piece 
gold  100  Francs. 

Germany,  with  at  least  six  mints  producing  coins  in  1932,  issued  the  largest  variety 
of  mints,  denominations  and  the  most  beautiful  coins  in  my  opinion.  The  3 and  5 
Reichsmark  Centenary  of  the  Death  of  Goethe  and  the  Oak  Tree  5 Reichsmark  are 
especially  nice. 
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George  V was  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  likeness  was  shown  on  coins  of  1932  for 
Australia,  British  India,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  South  Africa, 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Honduras  honored  Chief  Lempira  on  several  of  their  coins  during  the  period  including 
year  1932.  Their  large  coin  is  called  a Lempira. 

Several  coins  were  issued  in  1932  by  the  Indian  Princely  States,  most  of  which  are 
not  in  my  collection.  The  only  Indian  States  coins  I have  ever  seen  on  world  coin 
dealers  lists  are  primarily  from  Kutch,  Tonk  and  Travencore.  Bundi  and  Jaipur  have 
never  been  offered  as  far  as  I know. 

Iran  issued  several  coins  in  the  year  1932.  I have  heard  so  many  stories  of  recall  or 
melting  of  these  coins,  yet  the  coins  appear  regularly  on  dealers  lists.  They  are 
beautiful  coins  and  many  are  offered  in  Brilliant  Uncirculated. 

Iraq  issued  one  coin  for  1932,  the  Riyal.  Faisal  I is  portrayed  on  this  coin.  Iraq 
became  a sovereign  state  in  1932. 

Italy  portrayed  Vittorio  Emanuele  HI  on  its  coinage  of  1932.  Several  denominations 
were  issued  at  only  50  pieces  each,  priced  in  uncirculated  only,  and  are  not  in  my 
collection. 

Mexico,  a country  that  normally  issued  several  coin  denominations,  issued  only  the 
Un  Peso  in  1932. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  I was  portrayed  on  the  2-1/2  Gulden  and  10  Gulden  of  the 
Kingdom  on  the  Netherlands  for  1932.  A variety  with  deep  hair  lines  was  made  of 
the  2-1/2  Gulden  which  is  valued  starting  at  $100.00  in  Very  Fine  condition. 

Panama  produced  four  coins  in  1932,  most  of  which  are  considered  rare  in  the  better 
grades. 

Peru  did  not  produce  any  coins  in  1932,  but  they  did  produce  National  Defense  tokens 
in  four  denominations.  Peru  also  issued  a medal  in  1932  to  commemorate  the  400th 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Peru.  The  obverse  of  the  medal  portrays  Coronel 
Luis  M.  Sanchez  Cerro.  All  of  these  tokens  and  the  medal  are  some  of  my  favorite 
pieces. 

Carol  II  is  portrayed  on  the  100  Lei  of  Romania  for  1932.  This  coin  was  made  in 
two  varieties,  a regular  issue  and  a privy  marked  issued  from  the  Paris  mint. 

The  U.S.S.R./Russia  produced  several  coins  in  1932.  All  of  these  coins  are  very 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  find. 

San  Marino  produced  three  beautiful  coins  in  1932. 

Sweden  produced  six  coins  dated  1932.  A 2 Kroner  was  issued  on  the  300th 
Anniversary  of  the  Death  of  Gustaf  II  Adolf.  This  is  one  of  my  favorite  coins. 
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Switzerland  produced  9 coins  in  1932.  Most  of  these  coins  were  purchased  at  one 
time  from  one  coin  dealer. 

Tibet  has  a very  unusual  One  Sho  coin  for  1932.  This  is  also  one  of  my  favorites. 

Tunisia  issued  three  coins,  a 10  Franc,  20  Franc  and  100  Franc.  Most  of  total  area 
of  these  coins  have  engraving.  Minting  must  have  been  difficult. 

The  United  States  of  America  celebrated  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington  with  a new  Washington  Quarter  Dollar. 

Vatican  City  produced  8 beautiful  coins.  Pius  XI  was  Pope  in  1932  and  he  is 
portrayed  on  the  5 and  10  Lire  coins. 

Probably  95%  or  more  of  the  surface  of  the  Yemen  1/4  Ahmadi  Riyal  was  engraved. 
The  date  is  extremely  easy  to  read,  however,  I am  unable  to  read  the  remainder  of  the 
writing  on  the  coin. 

Alexander  I is  portrayed  on  the  50  Dinara  of  Yugoslavia.  This  coin  was  produced 
with  and  without  the  engraver’s  initials  below  truncation. 

Matching  the  various  numerals  illustrated  in  the  front  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of 
World  Coins  under  Standard  International  Numeral  System,  with  the  number  on  the 
coins  not  using  Western  numerals  has  not  been  difficult.  I have  returned  very  few  of 
the  coins  ordered  through  the  mail  because  the  numerals  did  not  correctly  match  for 
the  year  1932. 

Apparently  1932  is  a very  good  year  for  collectors  as  many  rare  or  semi-rare  coins 
were  produced  that  year. 

This  has  been  a very  satisfying  pastime  and  hobby.  I have  gained  historical 
knowledge  which  I have  shared  with  my  grandchildren  and  I have  met  over  100  world 
coin  dealers  through  the  mail  and  almost  with  exception  they  are  very  nice  people. 
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SEYCHELLES:  Varieties  of  25  Cents  of  Republic  Period 


Paul  Baker 

My  first  Seychelles  coins  were  given  to  me  when  1 was  still  at  primary  school.  A 
classmate  had  been  with  his  family  on  what  was  his  first  visit  to  see  his  mother’s 
family  on  this  rather  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  coins  he 
brought  me  were  a selection  of  1977  dated  coins  (5  Cents  to  5 Rupees). 

One  of  the  more  notable  circulation  coins  of  the  Seychelles  is  the  25  Cents  of  general 
type  KM49  (i.e.  those  variants  of  the  type  first  introduced  in  1982).  There  were  a 
number  of  dates  for  this  type  ranging  from  1982  to  1997.  Not  including  the  proof 
issues,  these  coins  are  as  follows: 

K.M49. 1 - 1982.  Cu-Ni  with  Coat  of  Arms  obverse  and  Black  Parrot  reverse. 

These  were  made  by  the  British  Royal  Mint  (with  the  possibility  that  they 
were  sub-contracted  to  the  Birmingham  Mint,  although  I have  no  evidence  to 
confirm  this.) 

KM49.2  - 1989  without  mint  mark,  1992  with  “PM”  mint  mark.  Cu-Ni,  both 
obverse  and  reverse  redesigned  (re-cut). 

The  Coat  of  Arms  can  be  seen  to  differ  - different  parts  of  the  motto  ribbon 
touch  the  tails  of  the  birds  (bearers).  The  parrot  can  be  seen  to  differ  - with 
five  feathers  instead  of  four  in  the  small  group  of  feathers  near  the  parrot’s 
foot. 


1982  KM49.1  1989  KM49.2 
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The  use  of  a re-cut  die  (as  introduced  for  the  dated  1989  coins)  suggests  that 
there  had  been  a change  of  contractor  for  these  coins.  That  suggests  that  the 
British  Royal  Mint  did  not  make  the  1989  coins.  The  lack  of  the  “PM”  mint 
mark  of  the  1989  coins  does  though  suggest  that  the  Pobjoy  Mint  did  not 
make  them.  However  it  could  be  surmised  that  since  the  die  for  the  1992 
coins  is  the  same  as  on  the  1989  coin  then  maybe  the  dies  were  produced  by 
the  Pobjoy  Mint  in  1989  but  the  coins  were  made  by  a sub-contracted  mint. 
Will  we  ever  know?  One  reason  for  this  could  have  been  capacity  related. 

KM49.3  - 1993  PM,  1997  PM.  Same  design  as  KM49.2  but  composition  is 
Nickel-clad-Steel  instead  of  Cu-Ni. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  2000,  the  Pobjoy  Mint  informed  me  that  they  had 
still  not  made  any  further  circulation  coins  for  the  Seychelles  since  the  1997 
dated  issue.  All  the  same,  I kept  an  eye  out  for  some  new  dates  on  Seychelles 
circulation  coins  and  at  last  came  across  a couple  of  2000  dated  25  Cent 
pieces  in  March  2002. 

These  new  date  pieces  were  the  start  of  a new  chapter  in  the  life  of  this  25 
Cents  general  type.  For  this  issue  the  design  has  again  seen  a number  of  slight 
modifications  (including  slightly  different  font  on  obverse  and  bolder 
denomination  on  reverse,  but  no  change  in  the  feathers  from  the  1989-1997 
design),  the  alloy  has  again  been  changed  (this  time  from  Nickel-clad-Steel  to 
Stainless  Steel)  and  the  mint  mark  has  even  been  changed.  As  far  as  I know 
the  Seychelles  circulation  coins  dated  2000  were  only  the  second  contract  of 
foreign  coins  to  be  made  by  the  South  African  Mint  Company  and  to  include 
the  mint’s  logo,  in  miniscule  proportions,  as  a mint  mark.  (The  first  such 
contract  having  been  that  for  150  million  pieces  of  1998  dated  2 Rupee  coins 
of  the  Republic  of  India.)  The  mint’s  “M  in  an  oval”  mint  mark  (for  want  of  a 
better  description)  appears  on  the  2000  dated  Seychelles  coins  in  the  same 
position  as  the  “PM”  mint  mark  of  the  Pobjoy  Mint  once  appeared.  The  other 
year  2000  dated  coins  of  the  Seychelles  know  to  have  been  made  in  Pretoria 
with  the  “M  in  an  oval”  mint  mark  are  5 Cent  and  10  Cent  coins  made  in 
Brass-plated-Steel  and  5 Rupee  coins  made  in  Copper-Nickel.  I haven’t  seen 
any  examples  of  these  three  others  but  I would  imagine  that  they  too  will 
feature  a few  slight  design  modifications  as  compared  to  the  pieces  made  by 
the  Pobjoy  Mint.  Finally,  I should  just  mention  that  the  recent  history  of  the 
25  Cents  coin  is  mirrored,  with  a few  exceptions,  in  that  of  the  other 
circulation  denominations,  though  only  the  25  Cents  has  so  many  composition 
changes  and  such  clear  design  changes. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Monedas  de  Colombia  1886-2002,  Segunda  edicion  ampliada  y actualizada,  by  Jorge 
Emilio  Restrepo.  Spanish  text,  170  mm  x 220  mm,  156  pages,  paper  covers.  ISBN 
No:  958-33-3 149-X.  Print  run  of  400  copies.  Published  by  the  author,  Medellin, 
Colombia  2002.  Publisher  resented  5 copies  for  this  reviewer  to  distribute  at  US$30 
each,  plus  shipping  US$4  (US  destination).  Herman  Blanton,  P.O.  Box  537,  Gambier, 
OH,  43022-0537  USA,  email:  hblanton@yahoo.com. 

In  English  the  title  translates.  Coins  of  Colombia  1886-2002,  Second  edition,  expanded 
and  updated  Dr.  Restrepo  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  authority  on  Colombian 
numismatics  and  has  published  eight  different  volumes  covering  the  spectrum  of 
Colombian  coins  from  1622  to  date,  this  is  his  first  publication  of  a second  edition. 

Colombia  has  had  many  different  governments,  constitutions  and  names.  The  Republic 
of  Colombia  was  formed  in  1886  and  remains  to  this  day,  so  it  is  a convenient  time  frame 
in  which  to  categorize  the  modem  coinage.  The  first  edition  of  “Monedas  de  Colombia, 
1886  - 1986”  is  the  most  popular  of  Dr.  Restrepo’ s books,  out  of  print  for  15  years  and 
hard  to  locate.  The  new  second  edition  is  sure  to  be  even  better  received. 

The  new  edition  has  156  pages,  an  increase  of  20  pages  over  the  first  edition.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  hundreds  of  clear  black  and  white  photos,  many  enlargements,  showing 
details  of  the  numerous  die  varieties  in  the  Colombian  series,  making  it  simple  to  identify 
coins  even  for  those  collectors  without  a working  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Colombian 
coins  are  notorious  for  die  varieties  and  errors,  “Monedas  de  Colombia,  1886  - 1986” 
pays  great  detail  to  classifying  and  organizing  the  varieties.  For  example,  the  50  copper 
coins  produced  between  1942  and  1966  has  29  enlargements  to  illustrate  the  die  varieties. 
The  total  listing  over  24  years  is  56  die  varieties  and  22  rotated/inverted  dies  for  a total 
list  of  78  distinct  entries  for  this  one  issue.  This  is  typical  of  the  coverage  throughout  the 
book. 

Collectors  of  the  popular  Colombian  half  dollars  will  find  10  major  types  of  the  silver 
Liberty  Head  coins,  plus  the  Bolivar  types  of  silver  and  copper-nickel.  All  of  these  are 
listed  by  variety  too.  Twenty  three  pages  are  devoted  to  pattern  issues  and  trial  strikes, 
with  nearly  each  coin  illustrated.  Colombia  issued  special  coinage  for  its  Leper  Colony, 
and  all  issues  are  included  in  this  volume. 

The  catalog  includes  an  index  with  each  coin  and  variety  listed  in  five  states  of 
preservation;  VG,  F,  VF,  EF  and  UNC,  with  market  value  in  US  dollars.  For  rare  issues 
Restrepo  records  the  number  of  known  pieces,  whether  it  be  one,  two,  five  etc. 

The  coins  covered  include  metal  content  of:  aluminum,  copper,  nickel,  brass,  steel,  silver 
and  gold.  All  denominations  are  covered,  from  10  to  $1000.  Mints  include  Antioquia, 
Germany,  Bogota,  Belgium,  Denver,  Philadelphia,  Birmingham  (Heaton),  Ibague, 
London,  Medellin,  Santander  (Colombia),  San  Francisco  and  Waterbury  (Connecticut). 

Another  fine  work  from  Dr.  Restrepo. 


Reviewed  by  Herman  Blanton 
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OTTOMAN  MINTS  AND  COINS  by  Slobodan  Sreckovic.  In  English,  6V2  x 9 
inches,  245  pages,  9 plates,  card  covers.  ISBN  No:  86-90204045-3-9.  Published  by 
the  author.  Belgrade  2002.  Available  from  coin  dealers  and  from  K.  MacKenzie, 
15  Pine  Street,  Tenafly,  NJ  07670  or  T.  Clarke,  Box  290145,  Davie,  FL.  33329 for 
$39.00  postpaid  to  a US  destination. 

The  author  is  a recognized  authority  on  the  coinage  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  is 
President  of  the  Yugoslav  Numismatic  Society  (Srpsko  Numizmaticko  DruStvo). 
With  his  customary  scrupulous  care  he  has  written  a compendium  of  the  entire  coin 
issues  of  the  mints  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  its  beginnings  in  the  13th  century 
until  its  end  in  1922.  His  work  systematically  integrates  and  catalogs  every  mint  by 
every  ruler  with  their  coins  struck  in  all  metals  and  denominations. 

In  the  first  44  pages  of  the  introductory  matter  the  author  deals  with  the  weights  of 
the  post  - 1099H  denominations,  and  separately,  those  after  that  time.  With  the 
Turkish  names  for  the  gold  and  silver  and  the  terms  used  for  money  amounts. 

On  the  following  pages  (47-220)  the  130  mint  descriptions  are  shown  with  their 
various  forms  in  the  Ottoman  (Arabic)  script  as  found  on  the  coins,  along  with  mint- 
site  location  maps.  References  to  the  mint  places  described  are  included,  together 
with  a list  of  all  historic  and  numismatic  books  used. 

Each  mint  is  exhaustively  researched  and  footnoted  for  collectors  who  may  wish  to 
investigate  further.  The  later  findings  come  from  both  students  and  collections  of 
Ottoman  coins,  which  have  been  enriched  in  recent  years.  The  8 plates  have  enlarged 
photos  of  47  rare  and  previously  unpublished  coins. 

This  is  a fine  handbook,  which  will  be  welcomed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  important 
reference  works  such  as  Nuri  Pere,  Jem  Sultan  and  Lane-Poole  catalogs  are  long  out 
of  print.  As  a guide  to  this  complex  series  it  is  destined  to  be  much  in  demand. 

(This  review  is  being  reprinted  due  to  an  error  in  the  title  of  the  reference  its  original 
publication  in  May  2002.) 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie 
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